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tation of the equally light Scandinavian "pening;" but the
Confessor's coins were as light as those issued by his con-
temporaries in France, and no improvement took place,
tinder the Norman kings. Meanwhile, however, the Caroline
standard, "the pound of Charles the Great," had remained in
use in the eastern kingdom, the later kingdom of Germany ;
and the penny based upon it came to be known in England
and France as the sterling penny, in contradistinction especi-
ally to the French denier, based on the lighter livre Tournois.

It seems to have been Henry II. who at last caused
England to definitely revert to the earlier and heavier
standard; 215 of the pence issued in 1180 are said to have
weighed as much as 240 of those previously in circulation.
From this time forth our whole system of weights and
measures was based on the sterling penny of 22| grains troy
or 32 wheat grains. The Assize of Weights and Measures,
variously assigned to Henry III. and Edward I., begins
thus : " By consent of the whole realm, the king's measure
was made, so that an English penny called sterling, round
and without clipping, shall weigh 32 grains of wheat in the
midst of the ear. Twenty pence make an ounce, and twelve
ounces make a pound, and eight pounds make a gallon of
wine, and eight gallons of wine make a bushel of London."101

Not only did the Government strive thus to maintain and
improve the ancient coinage of the kingdom; it took the
initiative in introducing into circulation money of other
denominations than that to which the people wore accustomed,
when it saw that they were called for by the now needs of
the time. The round silver halfpennies and farthings, issued
in the first half of the thirteenth century, were needed, not
only in the retail trade which accompanied the multiplication
of gilds and markets, but also to facilitate tho commutation
of agricultural services. The gold coinage of Henry III.